THE  PROBLEM
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It was not until the time of the industrial revolution at the
end of the eighteenth century that the problem of nutrition
began to attract the attention first of scientists and philan-
thropists, later of governments themselves. Until .this period,
the countries of Europe had consisted for the most part of
small agricultural communities which produced their own
foodstuffs in the required quantities and were largely self-
sufficing. The towns were small and were easily provisioned
with the food they required from the adjacent country districts.
There was no sharp division between the country and the
town.

The rapid rise of the factory system and the concentration
of an ever-increasing population in industrial centres had the
effect of breaking up the community into two opposing sec-
tions, rural and urban. It suddenly became necessary for the
rural communities greatly to expand their production of food-
stuffs in order to satisfy the enormously increased demand of
the urban population. This increase in the demand for agricul-
tural produce in its turn necessitated a great change in the
agricultural economy of the West. Subsistence farming with its
antiquated methods and traditional customs had to be replaced
by organized farming for the market, and the farmers, follow-
ing the lead of the manufacturers, called upon science to come
to their aid in increasing agricultural production.

Among other farming problems which attracted the atten-
tion of scientists was that of producing the maximum amount
of meat in the shortest possible time and with a minimum
expenditure on fodder. Out of the search for a solution to this
problem arose the study of animal nutrition. On the one hand
it was necessary to determine what were the essential con-
stituents in the diet of animals, and on the other hand what
quantity of food was required to produce the requisite energy.
In this way was born that important branch of nutritional
science known as the theory of calories.

The industrial revolution gave rise not merely to the concen-
tration of the population in urban centres, but also to a great
increase in the actual numbers of the population. By the close
of the nineteenth century the demand for food products from
cities, towns, and industrial centres had increased to such an
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